62            A PROJECT OF EMPIRE
Whether we look to Adam Smith's arguments in support of the -general policy of freedom from restraints, or to his arguments in support of the important exceptions which he approves of, he certainly did not imagine that in all cases the interests of individuals are always in accord with those of the nation, or that national interests are always in harmony with those of the world. Crucial instances to the contrary have already been given, and the number might be indefinitely extended.
It is highly probable that such an examination of Adam Smith's reasons may give us ideas applicable to the present time. It may be that other ideas must also be introduced, and that the old ideas must be applied to new facts, but in the search for truth one great aid is to have guiding ideas. And whether true or false the ideas of Adam Smith have had a greater effect on the actual making of economic history than those of any other writer.
Note on Byles's "Sophisms of Free Trade"
The failure to distinguish (from the national stand point) "between profit and advantage has been curiously persistent. In 1849 John Barnard Byles (later the author of the standard work on Bills of Exchange, and a justice in the Court of Common Pleas) published a book on the Sophisms of Free Trade. At the time (1849 being the year of the completion of the repeal of the Corn Laws) this work was remarkable for many acuttf criticisms of extreme laisser faire. But, perhaps, the most remarkable feature was the insistence on the position of Adam Smith that in general the home trade was more advantageous than the foreign, and bringing out as Adam Smith had done the difference between profit and advantage. This